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EDITORIAL 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY DELINQUENCY? 

However we label it, “delinquency” is emphatically in the news 
these days. A special dispatch to the New York Times from Sacra- 
mento, California, on April 7th, reports that “four thousand adult and 
teen-age delegates laid the basis for a legislative attack on the juvenile 
delinquency problem” at the close of a two-day conference. It is en- 
couraging to note this kind of interest in one of the real problems of 
our day, even though most of the people who have studied the problem 
do not regard it as too easily solvable by legislation—except as legislation 
may make possible more appropriate and practical education, better 
family and community services, and increased opportunities for youth 
generally in the modern world. 

What can the schools do with respect to delinquency? First of all, 
says Esther Grace Nolan in a recent issue of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education, they can get more adequate cumulative records 
and better understanding on the part of teachers as to the data in these 
records, and particularly recognition of the need for remedial instruc- 
tion and a modified curriculum, 

Certainly teachers and other school workers need to know more 
than they now do about the work of investigators in the field of juvenile 
delinquenc y—especially that of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. In their 
Harvard study the Gluecks stress the inadequacy of our knowledge of 
crime causation, and the need for strengthening family life by a large- 
scale, continuous, pervasive program designed to bring to bear all the 
resources of mental hygiene, social work, education, and religious and 
ethical instruction. “‘We must,” they say, “break the vicious circle of 
character-damaging influence on children exerted by parents who are 
themselves the distorted personality products of adverse parental in- 
fluences, through intensive instruction of each generation of prospec- 
tive parents in the elements of mental hygiene and the requisites of 
happy and healthy family life.” 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


Healthy, happy, secure children—children who feel comfortable 
with themselves, their playmates, their parents and other adults—do 
not, as a rule, become delinquent, says the U. S. Children’s Bureau in 
its publication Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. “The funda- 
mental way to prevent delinquency is to be healthy, happy, and secure.” 
This means, the Bureau says, providing basic community services to 
49,000,000 children—services that contribute to their healthful physi- 
cal, social, and emotional growth; adequate health services and medical 
care for all children; opportunities for education and for wholesome 
recreation and companionship; protection against harmful community 
influences and against the exploitation of young people for commercial 
gain. 

The school is related to delinquency in three ways, Dr. S. M. Brownell 
says: “It may produce delinquency; it may help prevent delinquency; 
it may deal with delinquent behavior that is encountered within its 
walls.” He suggests four measures to curb delinquency: Give each 
teacher a group of students small enough so that she can know and 
teach them as individuals; provide adequately prepared teachers— 
teachers who understand how to work with children and youth; pro- 
vide some specialized staff to help teachers with the special problems 
involved in learning, recording, and interpreting the youngster’s char- 
acteristics and his home and neighborhood. 

One of the most forthright statements on the importance of the 
school with respect to delinquency is that of the sociologist Paul W. 
Tappan. Dr. Tappan says: “Next to the home the school is the most 
strategic position in the community for the prevention of delinquency. 
The school, unlike other social institutions and agencies, has frequent, 
close, and continuous contact with all the children in the community. 
Its teachers have for the most part the respect and trust of the home, 
so that cooperative programs—necessary to any really successful pre- 
ventive work—should be feasible. Moreover, the training of the educa- 
tor, whatever its present inadequacies, should be adaptable to the wider 
and more specialized skills in dealing with children that could greatly 
extend the role of the school in preventive and curative work for the 
unadjusted. The school enjoys a promising place in the community 
as an agency to initiate programs of aid to children who suffer from 
incipient maladjustment.” 

The school alone cannot prevent delinquency, Howard Lane 
reminds us in the April issue of Childhood Education. But, he adds, 
“the teachers are the certified professionals in the rearing of children 
Their work is not done as long as even one child lacks the nurturing 
warmth of personal concern of grownups who care for him.” 
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public interest in chil- 
dren's problems in recent years has 
brought about many improvements in 
facilities for young people, especially 
those of high school age. This interest 
has also heightened public awareness of 
some children’s exceptional emotional 
difficulties, and has helped to bring what 
is often called juvenile delinquency into 
the limelight. Although “delinquency” 
rates have undoubtedly risen, their in- 
crease may not be as striking as recent 
publicity implies. The vast majority of 
children still grow up into healthy, happy, 
mature adults who do not have serious 
conflict with society. 


The Problem of De linquenc) 


Anti-social behavior of our youth, some 
of it serious, some less so, is becoming 
suthic iently more common, however, to be 
a real concern to educators, physicians, 
and youth workers. Juvenile delinquency 
has been the subject of numerous studies, 
investigations, and reports by national, 
State and local agencies. The U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has sponsored two national confer- 
ences on the subject; the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics has set up a special 
committee on juvenile delinquency; many 
have established youth boards; 
countless other groups, from Congres- 


cities 


* Dr. Wheatley is Third Vice President, Health 


and Welfare Division, and Mrs. 


Hammond is 


Assistant Director of the School Health Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City. 


EXCEPTIONAL EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR IN CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


BY 


GEORGE M. WHEATLEY, M.D., AND EMILY HAMMOND, M.A.* 


sional Committees to local PTA’s, are en- 
gaged in a variety of activities related to 
the problem. For example, a Conference 
on Youth and Delinquency was held re- 
cently in New York State. Results of 
the work of the Conference include a 
report to the Governor and to the Legis- 
lature which recommends 
points for action, including: 


numerous 


1. Provision of more psychological 
services in school for early detec- 
tion of emotional problems. 

2. Expanded public welfare facilities 
to help sustain and strengthen the 
vulnerable family. 

3. Use of special regional detention 
homes for juvenile delinquents in- 
stead of jails. 


Studies like this indicate that the prob- 
lems of maladjusted children are being 
considered carnestly; in many instances 
they result in effective action. Those who 
are too anxious for quick results need 
help in understanding that solutions of 
these problems will not be found in hasty, 
ill-conceived panaceas. 

The phrase, “exceptional emotional be- 
havior,” is used advisedly, since ‘‘delin- 
quency” is difficult to define. A young 
person is /egally delinquent only if his 
behavior has brought him into conflict 
with the law. But even this definition 
varies as State laws regarding juvenile de- 
linquency vary. In some the 
youngster who wanders the strects at 
night or uses obscene language in a pub 
lice place is classified as a delinquent. 


States, 
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According to various State laws, immoral 
conduct, frequenting taverns, poolrooms, 
or gambling houses, and habitual truancy 
Theft, murder, and 
other violations of laws or ordinances are 
delinquencies in most States. Thus, “de- 
linquency’ may be anything from a minor 
offense to a serious crime. 


are delinquent acts. 


Delinquency is not only defined by law 
in different ways, it is also interpreted in 
various ways. A teen-ager's interpreta- 
tion of an act may be quite different from 
that of a policeman, a sociologist, a psy- 
chologist, a psychiatrist, a teacher, or a 
parent. 

Figures on juvenile delinquency and 
crime must therefore be recognized as re- 
flecting local laws, attitudes, customs, as 
well as the efficiency of local police and 
practices in reporting. 


Physical Health and Delinquency 


about the causes of 
anti-social behavior in children are com- 
mon these days. One frequently ex- 
pressed belief, for instance, is that delin- 
quents as a group compare unfavorably 
with non-delinquents in physical health. 
Actually, there seems to be little evidence 
to confirm this impression. A search for 
information on this point revealed that 
preconceived ideas on the subject and 
not scientific study are the basis of this 
conclusion. 


Generalizations 


The number of truly scien- 
tific studies of this aspect of human be- 
havior are rare. Conclusions about juve- 
nile delinquency, indeed about much of 
behavior, are too often based on indi- 
Valuable as these 
are in gaining understanding of human 
conduct, individual cases provide insuffi- 


vidual case histories. 


cient evidence for valid generalization. 
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Is there a relationship between phys- 
ical health and emotional maladjustment ? 
The Gluecks in their study, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency,’ found few, if any, 
differences between the physical health of 
delinquent and of non-delinquent boys. 
In fact, in some respects, the delinquents 
appeared better off physically than did 
those in the control group, probably be- 
cause defects had been corrected in the 
institutions where the delinquents were 
under care. 

A significant finding in the Glueck re- 
port, however, was that delinquents had 
lacked attention and received a poor qual- 
ity of child rearing. On this basis it 
seems reasonable to theorize that many 
maladjusted youngsters have a high pro- 
portion of physical defects before they 
come under the care of legal or other 
custodial or treatment facilities. This 
suggestion is supported by the findings of 
a pediatrician in the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the New York City Board 
of Education. This report discloses a 
relatively high incidence of physical de- 
fects in the children referred to the 
Bureau. In a significant number of cases 
there also seems to be improvement in 
the child's behavior and in his emotional 
status following correction of the physical 
defect. 

An_ individual’s concept of himself 
plays an important part in his behavior 
patterns. Physical inadequacies or dis- 
abilities may create emotional problems 
resulting in maladjustment and perhaps 


1 Glueck, Sheldon, and E. T. Unraveling Juve- 


nile Delinquency. (Harvard law school studies 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 
Report of research based on the matching of 500 
persistently delinquent boys with 500 truly non- 
delinquent boys in respect to ethnic derivation, 


age, 1.Q., and residence in underprivileged areas. 


in criminology.) 
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eventually in delinquency. One psychia- 
trist has said, “I have known quite a few 
delinquents who felt physically inade- 
quate.” 

The relationship between physical dis- 
abilities and delinquent tendencies is dif- 
ficult to establish. In many cases spe- 
cialists believe that while a physical defect 
is not directly the cause of anti-social be- 
havior it is perhaps a contributory cause. 
The following cases from the records of 
the New York City Bureau of Child 
Guidance illustrate this point: 


Fifteen-year old Roy was a truant. He 
had disfiguring facial acne and extensive 
dental caries of the incisors. Roy was 
sullen and never smiled. Skin care and 
dental work resulted in marked improve- 
ment in attitude as well as in appearance. 

Eugene had a cardiac involvement. The 

-diatrician feels that the disability may 
a been a factor in the development of 
his mother’s over-protectiveness and that 
she used his need for medical services as 
a threat to enforce her own authority. 
His delinquency was more a reaction to 
his mother’s attitude than it was to the 
disability itself. 

Thirteen-year old Bruce showed ag- 
gressive assaultive behavior. He had a 

rominent facial scar resulting from a 
soon at the age of five. The chief causes 
of his problem were his broken home and 
emotionally traumatic experiences. He 
feared rejection and his marred appear- 
ance contributed to his non-acceptance by 
other children. 

In the case of fifteen-year old Helen it 
was felt that facial disfigurement due to 
severe burns at the age of six was directly 
related to her subsequent behavior. ‘This 
adolescent was a member of a fairly stable 
large family and was the only one of them 
who showed any delinquent tendencies to 
the knowledge of the 


Parents, teachers, and others who deal 
with young people need to consider the 


possibility of organic disease or damage 
which might underlie aberrant human 
behavior. There is evidence that brain 
injury or damage may cause aggressive 
behavior severe enough to bring a child 
to the attention of the juvenile court. 
The most frequent symptoms suggestive of 
brain-injury in a child are uncontrolled 
rage; episodic attacks of abnormal be- 
havior; periods of confusion; marked 
changes in personality. Episodic attacks 
may manifest themselves in such delin- 
quent acts as assault, arson, and indecent 
exposure. Some of the most difficult 
cases of juvenile delinquency are due to 
organic brain disorders. Unless recog- 
nized they cannot be treated. Careful 
and competent neurological examinations 
are needed. Unless the child's brain dis- 
order is diagnosed, he cannot be separated 
from the major group of delinquent chil- 
dren. Because such children will not 
respond, they will interfere with proce- 
dures that are highly effective in the re- 
education of children who have not suf- 
fered brain damage. 


Prevention and Treatment 


What can be done to prevent delin- 
quency in youngsters and to help those 
who are already delinquent? We must 
look beyond the delinquent act itself into 
the personality of the child. Only when 
we approach the problem by treating the 
emotional disturbance or physical disor- 
der that lies behind the delinquent act 
will we begin to make any substantial 
progress in reducing delinquency. 

No agency is in a better position to 
detect maladjustments that may precede 
anti-social behavior than the school, which 
has more intimate contacts with children 
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than any other agency. The responsibil- 
ity for identification of emotional dis- 
turbance is understood and accepted by 
teachers and other school personnel. 
When deviations are noted, the conscien- 
tious teacher starts work immediately to 
get help for the child before his condi- 
tion becomes too serious to correct. 

Health, guidance, and attendance serv- 
ices and other special resources make val- 
uable contributions to the emotional sta- 
bility of youngsters. By helping children 
to maintain their health and grow to ma- 
turity, teachers help them to avoid the 
development of unacceptable behavior 
patterns. In some cities special adjust- 
ment classes and a variety of curriculum 
adaptations have been introduced to meet 
the varying needs of children. The Na- 
tional Education Association has made a 
fine contribution toward the understand- 
ing of emotional maladjustment and de- 
linquency in its recent film called MIKE 
MAKES HIS MARK. 

At best, however, schools can only 
supplement the efforts of the home and 
the community. The treatment of emo- 
tionally maladjusted children takes the 
concentrated and effective use of all com- 
munity resources. A number of out- 
standing community and school programs 
now in Operation are producing encour- 
aging results. An example is the pro- 
gram offered by the Children’s Village at 
Dobbs Ferry, New York, for the rehabili- 
tation of delinquent boys, aged 10 to 15 
years. A staff of specialists at the Vil- 
lage discovers each boy's difficulty and 
prescribes a remedy. Everyday activities 


are designed to give consistent oppor- 
tunity for a boy to discover what angry 
impulses have triggered his behavior— 
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and then to learn how to master these 
impulses. Thus, through self-under- 
standing he learns self-control. The daily 
lessons go on whether he is playing foot- 
ball, overhauling a truck, doing a stint on 
the garbage detail, or cating supper in 
his cottage. Each experience is planned 
in advance—and individually prescribed. 
Selected phases of this private institu- 
tion's program could serve as a model for 
public schools trying to deal with excep- 
tional behavior. 

Any effective program for dealing with 
children’s emotional problems, whether to 
prevent or to treat maladjustments, is 
geared to the needs of each child, and 
involves the cooperative efforts of all who 
deal with youth. Persons and groups 
concerned with law enforcement, legal 
services, medical and dental services, wel- 
fare and recreation must be included with 
educators and parents. Indeed, the re- 
sponsibility for preventing delinquency 
rests on everyone in the community, not 
just on the schools or the parents or the 
social agencies. All of us must do our 
share if we are to control this serious 
problem. 
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GROWTH POTENTIAL DURING THE TEEN YEARS 


BY 


ANTHONY R. STONE, M.S.S.W.* 


EENAGERS have been a source of 

worry and concern for the elders of 
any given generation since the dawn of 
recorded history. The tribes of man have 
needed leaders who could fight and kill 
and scheme for the good of the tribe. The 
proving ground for those leaders existed 
within the tribe itself where combat was 
the test, and cunning use of strength 
against the recognized power, the means 
of gaining in leadership. Attainment of 
such status required that the youngster dis- 
place the oldster. 


The Present-Day Struggle 


The struggle that takes place in most 
present-day families is similar in many 
ways to those tribal rivalries of ages past. 
To many parents, the threshold between 
childh@od and adulthood poses threats that 
are often as disrupting as the very changes 
the teenager is experiencing himself at the 
time. Thus, many of the problems asso- 
ciated with this accelerated period of emo- 
tional and physical growth for the teen- 
ager are compounded by the fears of his 
parents. This may explain why many 
adults separate the teenager from the 
human race and set him up as a “problem” 
first, a human being second. Such think- 
ing clouds the fact that what applies to a 
teenager also applies to others. Whatever 
distinctions may be made between teen- 
agers and other human beings, therefore, 
must be quantitative in nature, never quali- 
tative. 


* Mr. Stone is Research Associate, Phipps Psy- 


chiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, and also 
a parent the 
Schools 


education teacher in Baltimore 


Separation from Home 


One of the important stimuli for growth 
toward maturity for the teenager is the 
inevitable separation from home that is 
expected of him in this society. If there 
are no reality factors such as job, army, 
summer camp, etc., on the teenager's hori- 
zon, one can be pretty sure that the young- 
ster is having phantasies about how it will 
be when he is no longer part of the protec- 
tive environment of his family. By the 
same token, parents are having the same 
thoughts at about the same time. It is 
often said that a mother begins to feel her 
age when her youngest child enters grade 
school. The implications are intensely 
magnified when that same youngest child 
begins to contemplate separation from 
home. Thus, it can be seen that the idea 
of separation is a two-way street between 
parent and child—or a two-edged sword, 
depending upon how one looks at it. 


By an Act of Violence 


In frontier days, it was not uncommon 
for the oldest son to separate himself from 
home through an act of violence. For ex- 
ample, in A. B. Guthrie's book, Big 
Sky,” we see the teenager, and the hero of 
the story, leaving his Kentucky homestead 
following a knock-down, drag-out fight 
with his brutal father. After knocking his 
rather unconscious with a piece of stove 
wood, the son disappears frontier-ward. 
Pursued by his father bent on vengeance, 
the young man escapes successfully and 
does not return to his home until several 
years later, by which time his father is 
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dead and his grieving mother incapacitated 
by her abandonment. 


Resolving the Conflict 


Without the frontier today as it existed 
then, many teenagers entertain phantasies 
of success and independence in distant 
places, while at the same time experienc- 
ing the choking doubts and fears that tell 
them it would be much safer to remain at 
home. Somewhere in this ambivalent con- 
flict a resolution must take place for both 
child and parent. It is up to the parents 
to help the teenager resolve the conflict in 
a mature and constructive way. 

Resolving such a conflict, however, does 
not take place overnight. It accompanies 
the maturation process and progresses by 
steps or degrees. This means that there 
must be periods of experimentation that 
lead up to the eventual emancipation from 
home, if other than violent or destructive 
motives are to form the basis for the de- 
parture of the child. Such experimenta- 
tion ought to take place in the home, the 
natural laboratory of living available to 
growing children. If it takes place any- 
where else prematurely, it is difficult to 
determine what the lessons gained consist 
of, and what pattern or blueprint the child 
is trying to follow. 


All Positive or All Negative 


One problem that has little to do with 
the parents or the child, however, seems 
to exist in the cultural need to dichotomize 
all feelings, characteristics, attributes, 
goals, etc., into total positive or all nega- 
tive, with respective rewards or punish- 
ments assumed for either pattern. How- 
ever, life is not so clearly dichotomized in 
general, and especially during the am- 
bivalent teen-years there is and ought to 
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be a good amount of vacillation. If any- 
thing is the prerogative of the teenager, 
that ought to be his right to ambivalence, 
which provides the key to his growth to- 
ward maturity. 

Yet there are problems for both the 
teenager and the parents in such ambiva- 
lence. Morally and otherwise, we are 
taught from the beginning that one is 
either good or bad; strong or weak, right 
or wrong, dependent or indepedent, etc. 
During ambivalent experimentation, how- 
ever, many teenagers try both positive and 
negative sides of the inappropriately di- 
chotomized spectrum. Being neither man 
nor boy, girl nor woman, dependent nor 
independent, the atmosphere is anything 
but dichotomized for the growing young- 
ster. There is a tremendous middle 
ground where colors are neither black nor 
white, but differing shades of gray. 
Eventually, we hope that the teenager will 
develop into a mature adult who will con- 
tinue to grow toward maturity, with 
mainly positive characteristics and socially 
useful goals. 


Cannot Be Superimposed 


Such growth, though, cannot be super- 
imposed on the teenager. 
by experimentation which path offers the 


He must learn 
better rewards. For example, an adoles- 
cent who receives love, attention, recogni- 
tion for immature behavior would not be 
expected to risk a new way of behaving 
when the rewards for mature behavior are 
unclear and hardly guaranteed. A child 
who is considered cute because he lisps, or 
another who is considered “lovely” and 
“sweet” because he is always compliant, 
cannot be expected to try talking more 
clearly, or to rebel wholesomely 

On the other hand, the child who is 
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condemned for rebellion and made to feel 
“bad,” “weak,” ‘‘a failure,” etc., is soon 
deprived of the very strengths that gave 
him the energy to rebel. A totally com- 
pliant adolescent by the same token does 
not exist, even if his outward behavior 
causes him to appear that way. His inner 
rebellion can be bottled up within him 
through superimposed force, and his com- 
pliance through fear of ostracism, or an- 
nihilation as a person may lead him only 
to failure in the dim years ahead. With- 
out an opportunity to use whatever 
strengths he has; to experiment with posi- 
tive and negative ways of relating to his 
parents; and to choose the path with the 
most rewards, he ends up a reed shaking 
in the wind, indecisive, faltering, anxious, 
overly cautious, pathetically dependent. 
At best, he would need a paternalistic 
milieu in which to operate as an adult. At 
worst, he would need a policeman to keep 
him on the right track. 


Compliance Through Fear? 


If compliance through fear were the 
only way one could learn to behave in a 
mature manner, the ultimate conclusion 
would be that everyone would need some- 
one to guide him or a policeman to warn 
him. Of course, every policeman would 
need a policeman, too. On the contrary, 
most of us, through normal experimenta- 
tion, build into our own personalities a 
code of social ethics which is ours to use 
creatively without constant guidance from 


the powers that be. 
The Over-Protective Parent 


During the experimental phase, many 
parents are more fearful of possible fail- 
ure for their offspring than are the chil- 
dren themselves. The overprotective par- 


ent can stifle the youngster’s willingness 
to try, and even his willingness to risk 
failure. In such a setting, the youngster 
has little opportunity to learn some of the 
basic lessons that would contribute to his 
code of social ethics. 


Encourage Trial and Error 


Parents ought to encourage trial and 
error and be there with support both for 
the trial and for the results. To empha- 
size the dangers of failure can be as stifling 
as forbidding the necessary experimenta- 
tion. 

A complicating factor in all this is the 
tendency in our way of looking at things 
to equate compliance with love; rebellion 
with hate. The teenager and his parents, 
like every one else, have to learn that dis- 
agreement does not necessarily mean hate. 

Disagreement between parents, for ex- 
ample, provides the best method for show- 
ing the child that love is not obliterated 
if opinions differ. The father who uses 
force or power to win an argument over 
mother, or the mother who uses tears to 
bring about the compliance of her mate 
in the inevitable conflicts that arise be- 
tween marriage partners, is communicat- 
ing a harmful method of “‘winning’’ to the 
observing children. Family life should 
not be a contest—or a battle of wills or 
wits 

The kind of learning process involved 
is based on back and 
forth—between parent and child. If par- 
ents provide a healthy milieu where true 
communication is possible, true communi- 
cation in the sense of respect for each 
other's opinions and values, whether they 
differ or not, there will be little to worry 
about in their children’s growth toward 
maturity. 


communication 
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CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT IN SCHOOL 


NELL 


REATIVE rhythmic movement as a 

form of expression should be a vital 
part of the school experience of all chil- 
dren. Some city and community schools 
have realized this and are doing some- 
thing about it. 

Greensboro, North Carolina, is a good 
example. Realizing that the development 
of a good program of creative rhythms 
is a gradual process calling for a long- 
range point of view on the part of the 
teachers, the Greensboro music directors 
began planning with the elementary teach- 
ers a few years back. Realizing also that 
the methods courses offered in music to 
teachers in many colleges are inadequate 
and completely divorced from the in- 
terests and needs of children, and that 
many classroom teachers often lack the 
confidence to guide creativity, the super- 
visors began a series of workshops to 
help teachers get the “feel” of the crea- 
tive movement themselves. 

Good teachers are naturally interested 
in helping children develop emotionally 
and socially. Through the workshops the 
Greensboro elementary teachers learned 
that creative rhythms are excellent places 
to look for such things as the willing- 
ness to wait your turn, to watch another 
group, and to listen to the music when 
it is not your turn. The timid teachers 
felt the dropping away of their self-con- 
sciousness. Many began to feel at home 
with all types of music—exciting, gay, 


"Mrs. Wechter is Seventh Grade Science 
Teacher, Central Junior High School, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 
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quict, sad—and to project this mood into 
their movements. All felt the new in- 
tensity while they listened to the detail 
of the music. Many teachers went back 
to their youngsters fired with a new idea 
which they began to see blossom into 
beautiful results. It did not take long 
to find that everyone can do creative 
rhythms; that it is an activity in which 
every child can participate according to 
his own ability and feel a great satisfaction 
in his accomplishments. The workshops 
continue year by year when school is in 
session. 

These teachers find that free creativity 
makes a wonderful medium for child de- 
velopment, since there is no set pattern 
for children to follow and no standard 
for them to achieve; that every child can 
participate at his own level without hold- 
ing back anyone else or being held back 
himself; and that this release from com- 
petition with his peers makes the slow 
child blossom into a different human 
being. 

From the standpoint of teaching music 
itself, they are finding that there is no 
better way to thoroughly familiarize their 
youngsters with good music than to let 
them dance it. The directors make avail- 
able to the teachers the very best orchestral 
recordings, since these have variety of 
quality of tone from the various instru- 
ments, counterpoint, and rich harmonic 
their tremendous range of dy- 
offering endless possibilities to 
the dancer. 

Children will listen intently, while 
dancing, any number of times to a piece 
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of music. As they hear it over and over 
and dance it over and over, they get an 
increasingly comprehensive concept of the 
content of the piece. This is very evi- 
dent concerning the music which the 
North Carolina Symphony Orchestra 
brings to the Greensboro school children 
each spring. About a month before the 
Symphony appears the youngsters experi- 
ence listening, dancing, and singing the 
music which the symphony will play. 
Recordings are placed in all the schools. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade chil- 
dren learn the selections very thoroughly. 
During the past year, more than 150 ele- 
mentary children played bells, tambou- 
rines, autoharps, drums, recorders, and 
other instruments along with the sym- 
phony. It was amazing, the excellent 
job they did, never having had a rehearsal 
as a group or with the Symphony ahead 
of time. It was a delightful experience 
to witness the real pleasure which these 
children received from a satisfying music 
experience. 

The creative urge which all children 
possess has a variety of outlets in music— 
the actual making of tunes, of rhythm 
patterns, of creative free rhythms them- 
selves; these all give the child the oppor- 
tunity to create. Teachers in workshop 
watching a group of sixth graders per- 
form Saint-Saens’ “Danse Macabre” a 
year ago sat awed by the performance. 
Down at one end were Bunny Joe and 
Sidney Slow, two children who had 
achieved sixth grade by a series of social 
promotions. These two were the clock, 
striking the midnight hour, calling for 
the rise of the ghosts and skeletons who 
were prone on the floor. The bodily 
control and emotional freedom of these 
two youngsters—just their participation 


cven—surprised and gratified the teachers 
who had worked with them in the pri- 
mary grades. 

The philosophy of music education in 
the Greensboro schools is a healthy one. 
Directors and teachers believe that in or- 
der for music to function as a telling 
factor in the development of the inner 
self of the child it must be used fre- 
quently and flexibly. Obviously a special 
music teacher coming in once or twice a 
week cannot do a very effective job no 
matter how well trained she may be. To 
do what it can do, music, they feel, must 
be woven into the fabric of needs, rela- 
tionships, and tendencies of the group; 
and only the person in constant contact 
with the children can do that. This 
places the responsibility squarely on the 
shoulders of the grade teacher, since she 
has the youngsters all day and has under- 
taken to help them develop in every way 
during their sojourn in her classroom. No 
one else can plan as well as she how to 
use music to really help them grow. 

The youngsters begin in nursery school, 
continue in kindergarten, and go on 
threugh the fifth and sixth grades creat- 
ing beauty with their music. The secret 
is integration of music with subject mat- 
ter and with normal growth and develop- 
ment. 

Last spring a sixth grade teacher had 
just completed a unit on Palestine and 
Egypt. The children decided they wanted 
to dramatize the complete cycle of the 
Nile flooding, the plowing, the sowing, 
and reaping. In about twenty minutes, 
through good group planning, they had 
named those who would perform as the 
Nile, the plowers, etc. ‘“Zum Gali Gali” 
was put on the record player and an- 
other group sang the mournful strains of 
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the folk song while the dancers per- 
formed. That grade teacher had effi- 
ciently prepared the way for really free 
work in rhythms by setting a premium on 
the use of the children’s own ideas. 
Whatever had been her own precon- 
ceived idea of the content of the Pales- 
tinian folk song, she did not let it over- 
ride the children’s concept of the same 
piece. When the dance was over, she 
said: 

“I enjoyed that very much. I believe 
there were as many different ideas being 
used as there were children on the floor. 
And I was so pleased to see nearly all of 
you out there enjoying the music. I 
saw some beautiful hand movements. 
Sometimes it looked as if your arms 
flowed out of your shoulders and your 
hands flowed out of your arms, they 
moved so beautifully.” 

Her praise was general, generous, and 
honest. No one child was singled out; 
therefore, all the children received a feel- 
ing of security. 

“But how can we begin the very first 
time with creative rhythms? How do we 
get started?" both old and new teachers 
cry. 


Again, the Greensboro planning pays 
dividends. 


Briefly, the music directors and the 
more experienced teachers say: ‘Do this; 
get your primary children out on the floor. 
That is the first problem. Use a song 
like “The Little Pig’ that can be drama- 
tized freely. Use records in which the 
talking part suggests what to do—records 
like ‘Building a City,’ “Whoa, Little 
Horse, or “The Circus Comes to Town.” 
Use recordings which do not have words 
but which have titles suggesting what to 
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do—like ‘Skip and Whirl’ or ‘Run and 
Fall Down.’ 

“With upper elementary children use 
a specific idea which can be dramatized. 
The cowboys go out on the range to rope 
steers. Use ‘Skip and Whirl.’ Ride on 
the skipping part, whirl the lariat and 
rope the steers on the whirling part. Co- 
lumbus’ boats are becalmed near the shore. 
He and the sailors decide to row in to 
shore. They take their places at the oars 
and row rhythmically until they touch 
the shore. There the Indians welcome 
them. Use piano music of ‘Sailing’ for 
the rowing. Use ‘Butterfly Dance’ or any 
other suitable Indian music for the dance 
of the Indians who welcome them.” 
There are thousands of situations which 
the upper grade teacher can integrate 
with her music. 

The follow-up is vitally important. 
Emphasis is placed on whole body move- 
ments—twisting, bending, shaking, sway- 
ing, sinking slowly from tallest height to 
the floor, changing levels, rolling, skip- 
ping, slithering, and sliding. These axial 
and locometor movements are generally 
done to drum accompaniment first. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to listen to dynam- 
ics and to make their bodies move the 
way the music feels. They begin to listen 
for tempo changes. 

After this experimentation and use of 
the drum a fairly short orchestral record- 
ing with marked contrasts is used. Rei- 
necke’s “With Castanets’’ and Schumann's 
“The Wild Horseman” are good starters. 
As fast as the children are ready, the 
teachers lead them into longer musical 
compositions, still encouraging great va- 
riety of movement, free use of the body, 
and intent listening of the music. — 
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Greensboro believes that a good pro- 
gram of creative rhythms included in the 
music program gives each child the chance 
to become aware of music in its many 
forms; that it gives the child opportunity 
to experiment with music in a variety of 
ways; and a chance to develop the child's 
own music capacities and skills as deeply 
as he is capable of doing. Teachers are 
encouraged to accept each child where he 
is, both in respect to native musical abil- 
ity and previous music experience; to 
accept all honest effort as good work; to 
avoid holding up the talented child as a 
model; and to let the child have time to 
absorb each experience deeply before 
leading him into a new experience. 

During the past school year the direc- 
tors and teachers, with the aid of the 
audio-visual department, made a film con- 
sisting of the creative rhythms performed 
in the various schools of the city. They 
used a sound track of the music to which 
the children did their creative work. 
Some of the records used in the film in- 
cluded pieces of classical music which 
teachers find themselves called on to teach 
in music appreciation classes and which 
they quite often find very difficult to do. 
In March the directors were asked to go 
to New Orleans to the Southern Confer- 
ence for Music Education to show the 
film and to put on a demonstration in 


creative rhythms. Using 21 children in 
an ungraded group of seven to ten year 
olds, the Greensboro directors demon- 
strated creative rhythms in the Stuart 
Bradley Elementary School. Late in 
August the supervisors were asked to put 
on another demonstration at Appalachian 
State Teachers College at Boone, North 
Carolina. They plan to make another 
film this year since the demand for their 
first one has become so great. 

Who can teach creative free rhythms? 
Greensboro elementary teachers will tell 
you that anyone can who has faith in the 
creative ability of children. Who can 
do creative rhythms? Everyone. It is 
an activity in which every child can par- 
ticipate according to his own ability and 
feel great satisfaction in his accomplish- 
ments. What are the values of these 
rhythms? There are too many to enu- 
merate, but poise, personality develop- 
ment, bodily control, emotional freedom, 
joy in creating, greater discrimination in 
music, increased power of interpretation, 
group cooperation, and a feeling of re- 
spectful freedom between teacher and 
child might be a*few. Music becomes a 
familiar and well-loved world, an abid- 
ing source of pleasure, relaxation, and 
emotional release—and creativity with 
music becomes a wonderful way of learn- 


ing. 


Up-to-date knowledge of human growth indicates clearly that the social atmosphere 
in which a child grows is the most critical factor in determining his human quality. 
Mark Hopkins and his log may have been ideal for the child who lived in a large 


family in a simple friendly neighborhood. They are not enough for today. 


Howard 


Lane and Mary Beauchamp, in Human Relations in Teaching, Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
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SOME VALUES AND NEEDS OF COOPERATIVE NURSERY 
SCHOOLS 


BY 


KENNETH D. WANN* 


Cooperative Nursery Schools 
represent one of the most remarkable 
and promising developments in modern 
American education. Characterized by 
some persons as “folk schools’ because 
of their origin outside of professional 
educational circles, cooperative nursery 
schools are a direct result of the growing 
recognition in recent years of the value of 
certain kinds of group experiences for 
young children. During the past twenty 


years literally thousands of such schools 
have been established. They are making 
important contributions to American chil- 
dren and their families and deserve the 
help and support of professional groups 


interested in the development of young 
children. 

Cooperatives make it possible for young 
families with modest incomes to provide 
nursery school experiences for their chil- 
dren. This probably is one of their 
greatest contributions. If it is believed 
that the kind of experiences provided by 
good nursery schools are valuable for the 
development of most young children then 
it is important that good nursery schools 
be available to the children who can 
profit from them. But nursery education 
has not been available for more than a 
children. Private nursery 
schools are expensive and for this reason 


very few 


*Dr. Wann is Associate Professor of Early 
Childhood Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. For other articles 
on cooperative nursery schools see the January, 
1956, issue of this journal. 
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not many exist. Many young families 
would not be able to afford tuition costs 
even if there were an ample number of 
schools. Because mothers serve as as- 
sistants to the experienced teacher. and 
because fathers help with the develop- 
ment and improvisation of materials and 
equipment, parent cooperatives are able 
to keep tuition costs within the means of 
young families. 

The increased understanding of chil- 
dren which accrues to parents who par- 
ticipate in a cooperative nursery school is 
very valuable. Most cooperatives have 
carefully planned parent-education pro- 
grams before and after the children are 
admitted. Parents report great satisfac- 
tion from the increased skills in dealing 
with children which they gain from study, 
observation, and guidance of children un- 
der the direction of experienced teachers. 
They also report changed attitudes toward 
the behavior of their own children as they 
see them in relation to other children. 
They feel a lessening of tension about 
problems in child rearing as they share 
with others and get group support in de- 
veloping solutions. 

The outlet which parent cooperative 
nursery schools afford for young mothers 
seems to be of inestimable value. Young 
mothers who have had careers, or who 
have participated actively in community 
affairs, with the coming of children find 
themselves cut off from outlets for their 
special abilities and interests. 


Many 
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mothers report that their absorption in the 
service possibilities which exist within a 
cooperative has given them a sense of 
significant contribution to a worthwhile 
community venture while permitting them 
to continue to carry satisfactorily their re- 
sponsibilities to their own children and 
families. 

Parents who participate in cooperatives 
develop habits of participation and skills 
in working with others in the develop- 
ment of educational programs. As their 
children move into the public elementary 
schools these parents offer a corps of 
potentially powerful workers in the im- 
provement of public education. 

Members of parent cooperative groups 
point out a number of basic needs which 
exist within the movement. They are 
aware of the need for help from profes- 
sional groups in planning and carrying 
forward many aspects of their program. 
A few school systems provide help 
through their parent education depart- 
ments. In a very few states, supervisory 
help is given by the state department 
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workers concerned with licensing schools 
for young children. And some colleges 
and universities are providing courses for 
the parents and teachers who participate 
in cooperatives. These kinds of help, 
while indicative of some ways profes- 
sional services may be extended to more 
cooperative groups, do not nearly meet 
the need for continuous help which parent 
groups are seeking but because of limited 
budgets are not able to procure. Much 
study and creative effort need to be di- 
rected at this problem. 

A second important need which must 
be considered is a corps of teachers edu- 
cated to carry the multiple responsibilities 
of teaching children, directing parent par- 
ticipation, and helping with parent-child 
relationships. Only a very few teacher- 
education institutions recognize this need 
and give their students experiences which 
will prepare them for these jobs. With 
the continuing development of coopera- 
tives there will be an increasing demand 
for teachers with these special qualifica- 
tions. 


A resolution passed at the final session of the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
in New York City on March 17th placed the association on record as officially in favor 
of attempts to achieve “effective, psychologically sound and lawful transition from 
segregated to non-segregated public schools” on the basis that “vesearch findings, clini- 
cal studies, and general observation indicate that racial segregation, discrimination and 
arbitrary prejudices damage and distort the personality of children” and that "a racially 
non-segregated society will be conducive to the good mental health and well-being of 


the entire nation.” 
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DEVELOPING MEANINGS WITH YOUNG CHILDREN 


BY 


MARTHA D. FINK* 


EANINGS for an individual can 
develop only through his experi- 

ences. Throughout life, from the first day 
of existence, meanings of one kind and 
another are impressing themselves upon 
the personality. They grow in breadth 
and depth in proportion to the breadth 
and depth of the individual's experiences. 
As the young infant gradually comes 
out of the hazy, nebulous state of con- 
sciousness which exists at birth, the eyes, 
the ears, the mouth, and hands work coop- 
eratively to help him discover self and the 
world of people and things about him. 
At this stage it is most essential that the 
first gropings after things be rewarded by 
materials which encourage further explo- 


ration, and that the child be unhampered 


in his movements. 


One of the outstanding characteristics 
of the babe in his curiosity, and this fur- 
nishes the drive for mental food. As he 
goes about in his little world, on dis- 
covery bent, the chief responsibilities of 
his attendants are to provide things the 
child can handle, to be sympathetic with 
his explorations, and to encourage and 
follow up those interests which are vital 
to him. ‘What is it?” “What is it for?” 
“How does it work?” are the questions 
that come naturally as the mind reaches 
out for better acquaintance with the 
world. They are part of a general intel- 


* Miss Fink recently retired from the National 
Colleges of Education, Evanston, Illinois, where 
she was in charge of work in parent education 
and mental hygiene for teachers. 
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lectual impulse that is the chief source of 
mental growth. While it requires much 
patience, coupled with real appreciation 
of the significance of this tendency, no 
effort should be spared in responding re- 
spectfully, with simplicity and truth, 
though yet tentatively, so that further in- 
vestigation will be fostered. 


A Rich Store of Meanings 


Thus encouraged by an environment of 
sympathetic people and wholesome things, 
the child will be growing up with a rich 
store of meanings as he acquires his vo- 
cabulary. School investigations indicate 
how meager, and frequently how meaning- 
less, the vocabularies of our school chil- 
dren are, and many of us grownups suffer 
with a similar affliction. No doubt a part 
of this deficiency harks back to low mental 
endowment, but much more ot it bespeaks 
wrong procedure and gross neglect on the 
part of the adults surrounding the child 
in the home and school during the forma- 
tive years. In many homes one frequently 
observes all things interesting to the child 
well out of reach, and in others, while the 
interesting things are within reach, they 
are “‘taboos’’ as far as the little discoverer 
is concerned. “Don't touch it!’ “Don't 
do that!” are constantly repeated until the 
only possible meanings these things could 
have associated with them would be nega- 
tive. 

Since we think through words, use them 
as the tools of thought, we recognize at 
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once how essential a rich, meaningful vo- 
cabulary is. But if our vocabulary consists 
of words which hold vague and shallow 
meanings for us, our thinking by force of 
these circumstances will be of the same 
vague, shallow type. 

I think perhaps much of this “‘verbal- 
ism” develops in early childhood where 
we are too frequently satisfied with the 
child’s precocity in repeating words and 
phrases—merely imitative soundings 
with little or no comprehension. Now 
since the world of things in home, in 
school, on street, in nature, in industry, 
in art centers, and so on, surround the 
child, the safest procedure is to give him 
the chance to really live with these things 
in order that understanding and apprecia- 
tion may grow. ‘Encourage doing, foster 
thinking, engender right feelings,”’ should 
be our slogans. Too often parents and 
teachers alike look upon the natural tend- 
encies of the child to explore as perver- 
sions, and the little experimenters are fre- 
quently halted in their activities as though 
they were committing malicious offenses. 
Through such treatment meanings become 
distorted, wrong notions develop, and 
taboos arise that persist throughout life. 
Where there should be light, there is 
darkness or erroneous conception. ‘Help 
the child to help himself" should be our 
maxim, instead of placing stumbling 
blocks in his path at every turn. 


Real Situations 


It seems obvious to state that words 
should be taught in situations already 
laden Frequently the 
young child's behavior in relation to an 
experience is the cue, and that provides 
the opportunity for the attendant to sup- 


with meaning. 
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ply the right word. I recall my little 
nephew's conduct, his apparent groping 
for a word in the following situation: The 
orchard was heavy laden with fruit. Great 
clusters of apples and pears were hanging 
pendant on branches touching the ground 
with their weight, on every side, as Irving 
at eighteen months was trundled in his 
cab beneath the over-hanging boughs of 
sweet russets and winesaps. His enthusi- 
asm over the spectacle was unbounded. 
With each new view of fruit-laden trees 
that opened before him, he exclaimed 
over and over “Appo!", “Appo’’! “Ap- 
po!’ “Appo!”’ with increasing tempo and 
volume until it seemed the little throat 
would burst. It was the only way he could 
tell all about what he was seeing, and 
this apple experience was so big in com- 
parison with former ones he had had. 
Finally, in response to his repeated pro- 
nouncements I agreed: “Yes, many, many 
apples.” He listened intently. Again I 
repeated ‘many, many apples,’ and with 
that he re-echoed my words “many, many 
appo.” It seemed (or was it my imagina- 
tion that led me to believe it?) that a 
sudden calm came over him as he pon- 
dered ‘many, many for instead of 


the wild outbursts “‘appo,” appo,” he was 


contentedly crooning “many, many appo” 
as we returned home. 

The next day as he played about on the 
living room floor his eyes suddenly cen- 
tered on the case of books opposite him 
He jumped up from his blocks to view 
the contents of the With little 
palms pressing against the glass door he 
began “boot! boot! boot!then stopped 
“many, many boots!"’ he shouted, as he 
glowed with satisfaction over the transfer 
of the term. The proof that the word 


case. 
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really held meaning for him was further 
substantiated the next morning when he 
was found on the floor of his mother’s 
room before the open closet door pulling 
out one shoe after the other, and cheer- 
fully announcing to us as we entered 
“Many, many toos!’’ 


What About Money? ~ 


As the child develops he begins to 
manifest interest in money and what he 
can get with it. Money that is his holds 
meaning because he is the possessor, but 
money that he earns proves especially im- 
portant to him. Billie at six had a coin 
purse filled with the earnings of the sum- 
mer on grandfather's farm where he had 
helped the men with the chores, and it is 
interesting to see how he weighed values 
in the light of new meanings. He was 
metoring cross-country with his uncle and 
family. He felt quite like one of the men 
as he occupied the front seat next his 
uncle at and announced: 
“Uncle Edgar, when we get to Rockford 
let's have some ice-cream cones.” 


the wheel, 


“Very 
well, have you the money to pay for them, 
Billie?” will only take a dime; I've 
got more than that.” Well, it will take 
more than a dime; you're not going to 
have us eat ice-cream cones, and not serve 
any to grandmother and the others in the 
back of the car; are you?” ‘‘O-no—let’s 
see—one, two, three, four, five, six, seven 
of us all together.” ‘Aunt Ella, how much 
money will it take to buy seven ice cream 
cones?” “It will take thirty-five cents, 
Billie.” At that he dove into his pocket, 
pulled out his purse, and laid his change 
before his aunt with the request: ‘Let me 
see—what it will take.’ Aunt Ella laid 
out a quarter and two nickles, Billie’s con- 
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tenance grew perplexed: “How much 
change do I get back from my quarter 
that I got for driving the horses to un- 
load the hay?” “Well, no change at all. 
Your cones will cost thirty-five cents. 
That means your quarter and the two 
nickles besides.” “All of my quarter and 
the two nickles I got for carrying in wood, 
besides ?”’ 

He hesitated, but in a moment his path 
was clear “TH 
tell you; let's don't buy any ice-cream 
cones.” The coins were slipped back into 
the purse, and the purse was crammed 
down into Billie's pocket. He understood 
now that you don’t always get change 
from a quarter when you're paying for 
things, and he had decided for himself 
that his earnings were too precious to him 
to give them up at one fell swoop for 
seven ice-cream cones. 


the decision was made. 


Boys and Girls Together 

A type of experience which is rich with 
possibilities for developing the larger 
meanings of our social order comes when 
boys and girls are associated with one an- 
other in the early schoel years. Through 
wholesome living together, working and 
playing, giving and taking, cooperating 
for the good of the whole, children lay 
the foundations for that group conscious- 
ness which is the essence of worthy citi- 
zenship. Here again the essential thing 
is to give the children a chance, the op- 
portunity to be themselves, and express 
themselves in relation to their living to- 
gether. Wise guidance is necessary, how- 
ever, if the most fruitful experiences are 


to be had. 


Among the many self-initiated, cooper- 
ative enterprises I have had the pleasure 
of helping carry on with young children 
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is this one which reflects a growing ap- 
preciation of the environment, and a sense 
of responsibility for keeping it fit: 

One morning, as we entered the kin- 
dergarten room, great streaks of black and 
brown crayon tracings on the south wall 
under the bulletin board attracted our at- 
tention. This was such a contrast to the 
fresh, spotless appearance to which we 
were accustomed that the children called 
it to the attention of others as they en- 
tered. Soon we were all assembled to 
observe it. ‘Who did it?” was the first 
question Raymond asked. No one knew, 
but they agreed that it was not a pleasant 
thing to behold. Then they held a coun- 
cil—these five and six year olds—as to 
what could be done about it. 
couldn't have this defacement of our 
walls. “Why, people who see it would 
think we did it!” exclaimed Mary. “Or 
they'd think we didn’t care how our walls 
look,”” added Tom. “Well,” volunteered 
Robin McRae, “I guess we'll have to get 
some paint and paint over it to cover up 
the marks.” “But that will be hard to do 
—cause it isn’t easy to get the paint to 
match,” interjected John. “We could 
paint all the wall under the moulding,” 
answered Robin, “But that would cost a 
lot of money,” said Julia. “My mother 
had to pay five dollars for the paint in our 
kitchen.” couldn't we clean it off 
with benzine or something like that?” 
“It takes stains out of my clothes,” sug- 
gested A.C. “Couldn't we use soap and 
water and wash the marks off?” ‘My 
mother washes the walls in our kitchen” 
replied Sam. “But that's a certain kind 
of paint—maybe the color would all come 
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off we we washed this.” “We have some 
at home that does that,’ added Ruth. 
“Maybe if we'd rub hard we could get it 
off with a dry cloth,” suggested Thelma. 
“I can rub hard—shall I get a cloth?” 
asked Joe. “And I'll bring the soap and 
water,” said Elizabeth, “so we can try that 
if it doesn’t come off with the dry cloth.” 
“I want to help Joe rub; I'll get me a 
cloth, too’’—-from Ernest. “So will I” 
said Sue and others of the group. To 
their delight the hard rubbings with the 
dry cloth did the magic work. “Our wall 
isn't spoiled after all!” ‘See how hard I 
rub—it comes off—but you have to work 
awful hard,” announced Joe. ‘Well, we 
don’t need to use the soap and water we 
brought, do we?” “And we've saved our 
money too, because we don't need to buy 
benzine or new paint or anything’’ said 
A.C. “Now I hope nobody comes into 
our room again to do anything like 
that.” “They can write on the black- 
board with the crayons 
for.” 


that’s what it's 
“That's what I say too,” agreed 
one child after another. 

In concluding this series of reflections 
concerning the development of meanings 
with young children, I wish merely to re- 
state those points which I consider out- 
standing, namely: 


1. Meanings grow through experiences 
2. Meanings are rich and abiding when 
the experiences are vital, gripping, 
and whole-souled 


child’s living. 


all one with the 


Parents and teachers have an impor- 
tant role in the guidance of devel- 
oping meanings. 
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PARENTS, PSYCHOLOGY .. . AND TEACHERS. 


BY 


HIRSCH LAZAAR SILVERMAN* 


TELL you these are the very words he 

used right in front of the other kids: 
‘Because of that knucklehead, we are all 
loused up! Now get back in line and 
march in platoon’.” 

The father was obviously vehement and 
personally angry at even the recollection 
of what his eight-year-old youngster had 
reported to him. It seems that the boy, 
a pupil in the third grade, had been rep- 
rimanded by the gym teacher for having 
stepped out of line in some athletic for- 
mation, and the teacher there took strong 
issue with the boy's action, however un- 
intentional it may have been. 

The job of a consulting psychologist in 
a school system often involves varied 
services. In this case it was perhaps to 
serve as a sounding-board for a parent, a 
friend with children attending a neigh- 
boring school district, who angrily re- 
sented the intimation that his child was 
a “knucklehead”’. 

“I tell you he is a heavy-set, over 6 
feel tall hulk of a man,” added the father. 
“He's a bully! He lacks professionalism 
and he is not a true teacher. He uses 
slangy expressions and reminds me of a 
taxi-driver from New York with his 
Broadwayese. He ridicules those kids, 
browbeats them, and shamefaces them. 
His whole attitude is that of an over- 
grown bully. I tell you injustice has 
been done.” 


* Dr. Silverman is Assistant to the Superintend- 
ent and Director of Psychological Services in the 
Nutley, New Jersey, Public Schools. 
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The father was himself in an emo- 
tional state of retaliation and was con- 
temptuous of the slur in reference to his 
child. When I pointed out to him that, 
among other reasons, the teacher may 
have acted in an effort to be humorous or 
without any personal reference as such, 
the father exploded, “Then let him and 
all other teachers confine their brand of 
wisecracking to their immediate family 
only, and not use the classroom as a 
sounding-board for their neuroticism by 
humiliating a boy or a girl who is de- 
fenseless against their insults.” 

Obviously, the diatribe had consider- 
able justification. The father went on to 
describe what he would demand of the 
teacher: a written apology plus an ex- 
planation in front of the other children 
in excuse for what the father deemed to 
be an unwarranted and unprofessional in- 
sult, based also on inappropriate and 
slangy selection of language. The father 
wanted punitive action, possibly as a de- 
terrent for the future. 

I ruminated over the situation for some 
time after discussing all of the ramifica- 
tions, as far as I could determine them 
from the parent. Psychologically and 
educationally, it seems to me, public 
schools are especially for democratic edu- 
cation for all children, and certainly are 
not places where lordly adults in their 
assignment as teachers may verbally chas- 
tise classroom youngsters. Perhaps, I 
thought to myself, some teachers wit- 
tingly or otherwise may use their assign- 
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ments as outlet for personal frustration. 

Humiliating censure — especially for 
something, such as in this case, that may 
well have been an earnest error on the 
part of a youngster in the third grade 
when he was asked to march in a certain 
formation and didn’t, or couldn't, comply 
for whatever reason—amounts to no Jess 
than verbal corporal punishment, perhaps 
not in the legal sense, to be sure, but none 
the less on a psychological level, and may 
well have rather long-lasting mental an- 
guish for the youngster. 

As I say, I gave much thought to the 
entire picture as outlined by this angry 
father. I recognized the element of ex- 
aggeration and magnification, even per- 
haps an erroneous slant, in the recitation 
of the facts. Yet there was an element 
in his story that seems to have a basic 
principle: namely, that a public school is 
a place where education is to be accom- 
plished by interested and dedicated teach- 
ers, and not a place where adults in the 
guise of authority take it upon themselves 
to ridicule or to insult youngsters, and 
thereby show negatively the baser ele- 
ments of adult artificiality. 

After all, children by and large are 
honest and forthright and direct; they are 
generally well-meaning, and unless they 
are neurotically or psychiatrically involved 
they do not sedulously march out of step, 
become oppressive in the classroom, an- 
tagonize each other unnecessarily (unless 
they are merely teasing one another); in- 
deed, they are human beings with their 
own individualities that deserve judicious 
approval and fair recognition. 

Public school education certainly is not 
a force where teaching is made secondary 
to dictatorial insistence by direct use of 


rather immature, uncalled-for, and derog- 
atory ridicule of young children. The 
father also intimated that he had a ques- 
tion in mind: By what virtue and by 
whom have teachers ever been set up as 
paragons of educational disciplinarianism 
when often in their own lives they are 
lacking in self-discipline, and are given 
to mis-step, gossip, rumors, and personal 
inadequacies ? 

Then, too, as I see it, psychologically 
right teaching is not accomplished by in- 
sulting children angrily, but by honest 
example, by understanding, and by judi- 
cious approval. Perhaps that gym teacher, 
and for that matter every teacher, may 
wish to recall John Ruskin'’s words that 
“Education . . . is a painful, continual, 
and difficult work to be done by kind- 
ness, by watching, by warning, by pre- 
cept, and by praise; but above all, by 
example.” 

As I gave thought to the viewpoints of 
that father, I admittedly felt a little de- 
pressed about the lack of sufficient evalu- 
tion on a personality level of individuals 
entering the field of teaching. I make a 
plea for proper selection of the men and 
women entering universities even prior to 
their being accepted for preparation as 
teachers. I go further: I would wish 
that during their university training, and 
no later than their practice-teaching 
period, they be sifted through and worked 
over and evaluated rightly before they 
are given accreditation for a teaching as- 
signment. Moreover, even with teachers 
on tenure there should be periodic psy- 
chological evaluation on an appropriate 
level, thereby to be of assistance to the 


teachers in their emotional and mental 
health. 
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INITIATIVE WITHOUT AGGRESSION 


BY 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


LESLEY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


AN we develop initiative in children 

without making them aggressive? 
Initiative in school activities has often 
been accompanied by aggressive, bully, or 
hostile feelings. Sometimes these feel- 
ings have developed from the result of 
the opportunities to develop initiative. 
We know that very often when one trait 
is overemphasized, the direct opposite will 
result. 

Children need self-confidence and cour- 
age in order to develop initiative of the 
right sort. The aggressive child will 
often show initiative, although lacking in 
self-confidence and courage. This mis- 
used and unguided initiative can be 
turned against the child himself or against 
society. This is initiative of the wrong 
To gain the necessary self-confi- 
dence in order to develop the right kind 
of initiative, the child needs a sense of 
security. This inner security results from 
a knowledge and feeling that he will be 
able to cope with the problems to come. 
It comes from a growing ability to make 
wise choices and important decisions. 
This creates self-respect and in turn pro- 
motes self-confidence. If a child goes 
beyond limits, he might lose his feelings 
of confidence and become discouraged. 
Going beyond limits needs courage, and 
one should be prepared for such ven- 
tures. Opportunities to explore are defi- 
nitely needed, but the young child needs 
to be protected from going too far. As 
he grows, he needs to learn to be pre- 
pared for those times when he happens 
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to go too far, else how will he ever gain 
the courage to do so? Going beyond 
limits will one day be needed. 

Children also need judgment and fore- 
sight in order to develop initiative. They 
learn that circumstances are not always 
ripe for practicing initiative. As they 
grow older, they recognize a need for the 
study of people and situations. They 
discover through experience that it is 
sometimes foolhardy to practice initiative. 
They build up a fund of knowledge of 
what to do under such circumstances. 
Sometimes they redirect their initiative 
and use it for selfish gain. Sometimes 
they learn to cope with resulting problems 
and build up greater courage and “‘diplo- 
matic” initiative as a result. With addi- 
tional experience, they gain in foresight, 
if they are intelligent. Those with lesser 
intelligence can repeat their blunders and 
acquire an aggressive type of initiative in 
order to “protect’’ themselves. Satisfy- 
ing experiences with the right kind of 
initiative are needed, if the child is not 
to misuse this energy. 

Initiative requires physical, mental, and 
emotional stamina, else why bother? If 
initiative is needed, perhaps these quali- 
ties had better be developed first. Al- 
though physical and mental stamina usu- 
ally accompany initiative, it had better 
not be practiced without good emotional 
balance and adjustment. Otherwise, ag- 
gression which is harmful to the child and 
to others might be the result. We need 
to develop initiative without aggression. 
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INCE the first development of special 
classes for the mentally retarded, state 
boards of education have employed psy- 
chological examiners to select the chil- 
dren. Although the exact date at which 
the first special classes were opened is un- 
certain, some authorities have recorded the 
establishment of classes as early as 1896. 
Since then there has been a rapid growth 
of special classes for the retarded, and 
recently a development of classes for other 
types of exceptional children, especially 
the mentally gifted. 

The term school psychologist was used 
first in the published literature in 1923, 
when the psychologist was brought into 
the schools to “make mental examina- 
tions of backward and defective children 
to devise methods for their better care 
in the public schools” in Connecticut. 

The Board of Education of Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, has long accepted as a major 
objective of the school the optimal de- 
velopment of the individual child—his 
physical, intellectual, and social resources 
—and as early as the year 1902 opened 
special classes for the mentally retarded. 
The present organization of the Indianap- 
olis system has been termed an outstand- 
ing example of complete services to 
children with all specialized services co- 
ordinated under the Pupil Personnel Divi- 
sion. 

There are now 59 classes for exceptional 
children functioning in Indianapolis, giv- 


* Dr. Arnholter is Psychological Consultant in 
the Public Schools of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION IN INDIANAPOLIS— 
THE TEAM APPROACH 


WYNNE ARNHOLTER, Pu.D.* 


ing services to over a thousand children. 
The teachers of these classes have certifi- 
cation as special teachers in addition to 
their regular licenses. Assignments are 
selectively individualized, so that. each 
child can progress at his own rate. Chil- 
dren placed in these classes were found 
on psychological tests (usually the Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Scale) to have an 
intelligence quotient between 50 to 80. 
The maximum of children in a class is 20 

There are also 11 classes for mentally 
superior children who were selected on 
the basis of psychological tests to have 
an intelligence quotient above 125. 
Teachers who are especially suited to in- 
struct the gifted provide an enriched pro- 
gram, including French, typing, and re- 
search projects. Classes do not exceed 
30 children. 

The Roberts School for Crippled Chil- 
dren provides instruction for 250 physi- 
cally handicapped children who are trans- 
ported by a school bus. The modern 
construction of this school provides (in 
addition to stairs) ramps and elevators to 
facilitate moving from class to class for 
the more severely handicapped. A cheer- 
ful lunch room provides food for all of 
the children; especially equipped class 
rooms give maximum comfort to these 
handicapped children; and a_ well 
equipped physical-therapy department is 
staffed with highly trained therapists. A 
speech and hearing therapist is assigned 
full time. 

The Theodore Potter School mects the 
needs of other children with particular 
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handicaps, including those with heart 
conditions, arrested tubercular pupils, and 
those suffering from malnutrition. Spaced 
rest periods, special diets, and corrective 
treatments, with two full-time speech and 
hearing therapists, expand the academic 
program. 


There are five sight saving classes 
where children with visual defects are 
trained by skilled teachers using the most 
modern visual equipment. 


Individualized help is given to 135 
children with severe hearing defects. A 
staff of 14 speech and hearing therapists 
work with children referred to them from 
regular classes, and 2500 children are in 
speech and hearing training. 

Hospitalized children are instructed by 
four hospital teachers assigned to the 
General Hospital, the Riley Hospital for 
Children, and the Flower Mission for the 
Tubercular. Two full-time teachers are 
assigned to work with home-bound chil- 
dren, giving two hours of instruction to 
each child a week. Four teachers are as- 
signed to the Juvenile Center to teach the 
children held there on court action. A 
program of telephone teaching is also be- 
ing carried on from school to home for 
junior and senior high school children. 


Social Services 


The social service department, also a 
part of the Pupil Personnel Division of 
the Indianapolis schools, functions in 
four districts, with 43 trained social serv- 
ice workers (including 4 supervising con- 
sultants) working under the direction of 
an able secial-work supervisor. 

As a member of the school staff where 
she is assigned, the social worker supple- 
ments the work of the teacher. When a 
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particular problem or worry causes dis- 
turbances that with a child’s 
school work, the social service worker 
gives direct services to the child through 
a casework relationship. With a focus 
on helping the child to make a better 
school adjustment, the social worker co- 
operates closely with the teacher, princi- 
pal, parent, or other agency representa- 
tive. 

The social service department has been 
an active part of the Indianapolis school 
program since 1908. Attendance was the 
chief responsibility during the early years, 
but the social service workers now give 
direct services to children using casework 
treatment as the major tool. 


interfere 


Psychology 


How does the school psychologist func- 
tion within the framework of the Pupil 
Personnel Division in Indianapolis? 

Since he is skilled in the administra- 
tion and interpretation of many kinds of 
individual tests, the psychologist is ex- 
pected first of all, to be a diagnostician. 
Children may be referred for psychologi- 
cal services by the teacher, the principal, 
the social worker, the director of the spe- 
cial education classes, or by the parent. 

When the classroom teacher finds a 
child who does not appear to be progress- 
ing at the expected rate she may refer 
him to the psychologist for testing. If 
the intelligence quotient of the child is 
found to be between 50 and 80, the child 
is recommended for a special class. Sug- 
gestions are also frequently made for sup- 
portive casework treatment, remedial 
teaching, or additional testing. The psy- 
chologist may recommend special tests, in 
the event visual or hearing difficulties 
are suspected. 
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If the child’s intelligence quotient is 
found to be above 80, the child is not 
usually recommended for special class 
placement. In exceptional cases the child 
may be recommended for temporary place- 
ment in a special class. The non-learning 
child who is found to be above the level 
for special class placement usually re- 
mains in the regular class. However, he 
is usually given some individualized help, 
such as remedial assistance in the subject 
of greatest difficulty. Most frequently, 
however, a child is given further psycho- 
logical evaluation. 

The psychologist utilizes projective 
techniques, such as the Rorschach or 
Thematic Apperception Test or other 
technique for appraising personality. 
Using his knowledge of abnormal behav- 
ior and deviant thinking, the psycholo- 
gist evaluates the personality dynamics 
involved. A case conference including 
the principal, the teacher, the social serv- 
ice worker, the psychologist, and any 
other specialist concerned, is often held 
to discuss the psychological and social 
findings. A school plan is devised usu- 
ally on a long range schedule, so that all 
of the resources of the school can be 
mobilized to help the child improve his 
school adjustment. Occasionally the par- 
ent is called in for a joint conference, but 
often the psychologist has an interview 
with the parent or the social worker 
contacts the home. 

The brain-damaged child, who is iden- 
tified by particular tests for the purpose, 
such as the Bender Gestalt designs, often 
presents a problem to the classroom 
teacher. When the child is above the 
intelligence level for special class place- 
ment, he must be retained in the regular 
class room. The psychologist may serve 
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as a frequent consultant to the teacher 
who finds such a child especially disrup- 
tive. Simplified materials, specialized as- 
signments, and a protective seating ar- 
rangement away from outside disturbances 
such as windows and doors, are 
most helpful. 

Children who are emotionally disturbed 
present particular problems to any teacher. 
The findings from a number of psycholog: 
cal evaluations are discussed in a case con 
ference, and referral to the Marion County 
Child Guidance Clinic or other psychi- 
atric treatment is considered. Because 
the intake of the clinic is limited to chil- 
dren of average intelligence and those 
whose parents will also accept treatment, 
many children who are in need of such 
service cannot be accepted. The social 
service worker and the psychological con- 
sultant together decide whether or not 
referral is feasible. 

The psychologist is frequently called 
upon to speak before parent-teacher 
groups. From his understanding of nor- 
mal child growth and development he can 
further the knowledge of how normal 
children behave. He can also serve as a 
consultant for in-service workshops for 
teacher training. 

Because of his specialized training in 
the methods and techniques of research, 
the psychologist works individually or co- 
operatively on study projects. He helps 
to plan or carry out investigations to de- 
velop curriculum or make revisions in 
program. 


tound 


He serves on committees and 
study groups with other school personnel 
engaged in evaluating existing services or 
secking new methods and techniques 

The school psychologist is a mental 
hygienist. He supports programs in the 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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LIVE MUSIC—-LIVE PEOPLE 


BY 


JOHN SEARS* 


HAT’S wrong with a child who 
likes music but hates to practice on 
an instrument? Nothing. There’s more 
likely something wrong with the child 
who does want to spend much time in a 
room by himself when he could be out 
playing with his friends. It does take 
some work to learn a musical instrument, 
and it will be rewarding some day; but 
to the child the reward is far out of sight, 
which makes the work of learning aim- 
less as well as tedious. 
But, you will say, many children do 
love to play—the process of learning can- 
not be so utterly dismal. True; it can be 


fun if the conditions are right, and it is 
just these right conditions of environment 
that we as teachers and parents want to 
recognize and then provide. 

The following seem to me the most 
important things to stress in bringing 
about these conditions: 


it’s 
You are obliged to 
figure up your taxes whether or not you 
have a gift for mathematics; and you 
have the compensating right to play and 
sing—if you want to. 


1. Music belongs to every one 
not a special gift. 


Encourage children to learn as fast 
as possible; don’t make them perfect the 
C-major scale before going on to C-sharp 
major. (I have had the best success by 
not teaching any scales to children until 


* Writing in The Bulletin of the School in Rose 
Valley, Moylan-Rose Valley, Pa. 
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they ask about them, at which time they 
can usually learn all thirty in a couple 
of twenty-minute periods. ) 

3. Teach them as much as possible in 
groups; avoid bearing down on one child 
with one adult's undivided attention for a 
set period of time. Shift the emphasis 
from the child to a project. This is no 
news to people of the Rose Valley School, 
but it is a regrettable fact that it still 
needs to be said in reference to the teach- 
ing of instrumental music. 

4. Last, and most important, give them 
a performance outlet right from the start 

not conditional on a set level of attain- 
ment; and above all, not set apart from 
the adult community. 

These considerations have led me to be- 
lieve that the best environment for musi- 
cal instruction and performance is the 
family and neighborhood group, and I 
have set about forming classes on this 
basis. They will incorporate the learn- 
ing and playing (performing) functions 
as much as possible into a single process 
by setting up a simple group-playing 
project and working it out on the spot. 
Reading, writing, playing, and singing 
music will be learned with the immediate 
goal of giving an impromptu perform- 
ance of a simple tune or folksong—very 
much after the fashion of a Rose Valley 
play, a performance not primarily to 
regale or impress the public but for the 
fun of the participants. 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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RESEARCH ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


PLANNED program of research is 

called for to handle America’s juve- 
nile delinquency problem effectively, ac- 
cording to a special report stemming from 
a conference held in March, 1955, at 
Princeton, New Jersey, participated in by 
25 leading psychiatrists and other profes- 
sional workers, and made possible by the 
Edward L. Bernays Foundation. The re- 
port, “Promise for Youth: Exploring Psy- 
chiatric Research in Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” urges the government, founda- 
tions, and private individuals to support 
a research program in order to gain “real 
understanding of the nature of the prob- 
lem.” It blueprints six main areas for 
study: 

1. A study of personality traits and 
behavior disorders in delinquent individ- 
uals and groups. 

2. Examination of children’s behavior 
in group activity—in the family, school, 
neighborhood, and in residential and hos- 
pital centers. 

3. Investigation of environmental con- 
ditions affecting the personality, includ- 
ing study of the impact of single situa- 
tions, such as housing, on the delinquency 
rate of a community. 

4. Appreciation of the influence of our 
dominant culture and subcultures on the 
child’s goals and ideals. 

5. Studies on the interaction and rela- 
tionship between individual and group 
personality and forces in the environment. 

6. Examination of biological growth 
and development. 

The report also lists seven guiding 
principles accepted by conference partici- 
pants as basic to this research: 

1. Emphasis must be placed on the 


young child; preferably at the pre-school 
age, although inquiries should continue 
in adolescent behavior. 

2. Behavior should be examined at 
different stages of growth to understand 
characteristics at various levels of matura- 
tion. 

3. Studies should concentrate on iden- 
tifying traits and characteristics of poten- 
tial delinquents, by isolating typical pat- 
terns of delinquency. 

4. Adequate controls of average or 
normal children should be included in 
studies, to provide checkpoints. 


5. Objective criteria must be devel- 
oped to measure the effectiveness of pre- 


ventive and treatment measures in delin- 
quency, so that different sets of workers 
can proceed on the basis of established 
principles and concepts. 

6. Statistical guides should be used 
properly, to guarantee reliability and valid- 
ity. 

7. The team approach should be used 
to combine and share specialized skill 
and experience in conducting research on 
a many-sided problem. 

The report examines in detail the con- 
cept of juvenile delinquency, and empha- 
sizes the importance of coordinating re- 
search with action both in clinics, wel- 
fare agencies and institutions as well as 
in the home, the school and the com- 
munity. Close cooperation with sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, lawyers, educators 
and others is called for as a necessary 
part of research and action programs. 

“Neither effective research or practice 
can proceed without adequate facilities 
and sufficient well-trained personnel,” the 
report stresses, calling for research to dis- 
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cover what qualities make up the “'thera- 
peutic personality.’’ It is noted that some 
teachers, social workers, police officers, 
pediatricians, and others seem to have an 
instinctive capacity for attracting and 
guiding children, and the suggestion is 
made that their techniques and practices 
be taught to others. 

In a foreword to the report J. Donald 
Kingsley, Executive Director of the Wel- 
fare and Health Council, noted that al- 
though child population rose 13 per cent 
from 1948 to 1954, delinquency court 
cases jumped 58 per cent. He explained 
that the Council, as central coordinating 
body in the field of welfare and health 
for New York City, undertook the con- 
ference and publication of its findings in 
order to center public attention on a rea- 
soned approach to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

“Such awareness should stimulate others 
to proceed on what is already known and 
to Open purses in support of needed re- 
search,” Mr. Kinsley stated. ‘For, de- 
spite all the attention devoted to delin- 
quency, public and private authorities 
have emerged with few generally accepted 
concepts of the underlying causes.” 


The Team Approach 
(Concluded from page 57) 


community to prevent or treat mental 
illness. He makes himself available as 
a speaker or active worker for mental 
health programs. 

Even though he has specific services to 
give, the school psychologist does not 
work independently but as a member of 
an integrated team. He collaborates with 
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the teacher, the principal, the social 
worker and other specialists, the parent, 
and most of all with the child in need of 
help. As a member of the Pupil Per- 
sonnel Division the psychologist in the 
Indianapolis schools is alert to the oppor- 
tunities to promote good mental health 
principles throughout the entire school 
program. He is dedicated to the philoso- 
phy that each child shall have the maxi- 
mum opportunity to achieve at the highest 
level of his capacity. 


LIVE MUSIC 


(Concluded from page 58) 


The big difference (and I think of this 
as a fortunate result of our relatively un- 
musical American culture) is that in 
music the average adult is able to par- 
ticipate quite honestly on the same level 
as the child. That is, while an educated 
adult group has the language and motor 
skills to rough up some kind of a per- 
formance of Twelfth Night, such an aver- 
age group would be intellectually and 
physically unable to play through a simple 
Hayden symphony. 

This is the fact which gives currency 
to the belief that music-making is a spe- 
cial gift. It isn’t. It’s a special skill— 
like juggling, which most people never 
have occasion to develop past the age 
level of yoyos and scooters. Here, too, 
is probably the reason for the exaggerated 
feelings of awe toward the proficient, and 
shame or scorn for average ability which 
turns most adults away from the fun and 
real advancement they could achieve on a 
musical instrument if they gave it one- 
half the study and effort they devote to 
golf or bridge. 
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Helping Children in School 


How well children get along in school 
depends on the efforts of both parents 
and teachers, Dr. Bess Goodykoontz 
points out in a new SRA pamphlet.’ But 
she adds that “the success of their efforts 
will depend largely on the experiences 
the youngsters have had at home in the 
preschool years.” She says: 


Children get their ideas of what school 
is going to be like from many different 
people. They watch the older children 
“play school,”” and sometimes they them- 
selves are puzzled participants. Older 
members of the family may unwisely use 
school as a threat: “If you act like that, 
when you start going to school your 
teacher will take it out of you.” Others 
may say: “Just think. In a few more 
wecks you'll be poing to school and you'll 
be able to read and write all by your- 
self!” An older brother or sister may 
say: “Wait until you get tests and home- 
work. You'll be sorry you're going to 
school then!’ A young child must have 
quite a patchwork picture of school, and 
it is the responsibility of both the school 
and his parents to provide him with a 
more accurate image. 


1 Goodykoontz, Bess, Helping Children Get 
Along in School. Chicago, Science Research As- 


sociates, 1955. 48 p. 


The booklet contains practical sugges- 
tions as to the first days in school, ac- 
quainting parents with the school’s pur- 
poses, helping children get along with 
others, and “making the school good for 
children.” 


Teachers Face Themselves 


What do self-understanding and self- 
acceptance mean for teachers?” Since 
this is fundamental to any effort to help 
students, “what does this mean in a dis- 
tinctly intimate, personal way in the 
teacher's own life?” This is the ques- 
tion Dr. Jersild raises and seeks to answer 
in what is the fourth instalment of a con- 
tinuing inquiry based on a study of ‘over 
a thousand teachers and students in edu- 
cation, in part on theoretical contributions 
of developmental psychology, psychoana- 
lytic psychology, and philosophy.’’* 

Respect for self and acceptance of self, 
as “the fountainhead of respect and com- 
passion for others,” is the concept to 
which this book is devoted. What does 
this concept mean in practical terms? 
Dr. Jersild answers: “It means that each 
' 2 Jersild, Arthur T., When Teachers Face 
Themselves. New York, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1955. 169 p 
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teacher will seek as best he can to face 
himself and to find himself in order to 
further his own growth.” 


For Handicapped Children 


Four basic guides to methods of com- 
munity care for handicapped children 
have been issued by the American Public 
Health refer- 
ence manuals represent six years of work 


Association. These basic 


by over 200 leading specialists in the med- 
health 


fields, working in collaboration with a 


ical, rehabilitation, and public 


special sub-committee of the Committee 
on Child Health of the American Public 
Health Association. 

The four guides have been endorsed by 
leading national professional organiza- 
tions concerned with the health and wel- 
They 


draw together significant facts and new 


fare of handicapped children. 


ideas and make them available in concise 
form; they show how service standards 
have changed as research has opened new 
techniques and methods of prevention 
and treatment. “We believe these guides 
will help workers in the field close the 
gap between what we know about the 
many needs of the handicapped child and 
what we are doing to mect them,” Dr. 
Samuel M. Wishik, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Child Health, said. 

The basic guide, Services for Handi- 
capped Children, deals with problems 
common to various handicapping condi- 
tions. It outlines principles and prac- 
tices to make the most of existing facili- 
ties, or to aid in establishing services 
where these are poorly organized or lack- 
ing altogether. 

Three other guides show how these 
general principles and practices can be 
used in planning services for children 
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with such special problems as Cerebral 
Palsy, Cleft Lip and Cleft Palate, and 
Dento-Facial Handicaps. These will be 
followed in the next two years by other 
guides covering such problems as dia- 
betes, emotional disturbances, epilepsy, 
hearing impairment, heart disease and 
rheumatic fever, orthopedic and neuro- 
muscular handicaps, and visual impair- 
ment. 

The publications are priced at $1.50 
each, or at a special price of $5.10 for the 
sect of four. Orders should be addressed 
to: Committee on Child Health, Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Music for Children 


That music is an integral part of living 
is the central idea in Music in Children’s 
Living, a recent bulletin of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional.* Musical experiences for three 
age groups are described—preschool, pri- 
mary, and intermediate. The discussions 
cover such musical activities as free, spon- 
taneous, and happy singing; expressive 
body movement and dramatization; dis- 
covering the joy of listening; making mu- 
sic with instruments; creating original 
songs and instruments. “I Can't Teach 
Music” and “The Family's Music’’ are 
two chapters the compilers of the bulletin 
believe will be of special interest to par- 
ents and teachers who feel that they can- 
not help their children with music. 

The material was prepared by Earluth 
Mary Jar- 
man Nelson, Rollins College, Winter 


Epting, Fulton County, Ga.; 


8 Washington, D. C., 
hood Education 
75 cents. 


Child- 
1955. 48 p. 


Association for 
International, 
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Park, Fla.; Erma Hayden, Nashville City 
Schools, Tenn.; Marion Jordalen, Sacra- 
mento County, Calif.; Irene Schoepfle, 
Schools, Calif.; Barbara 
Day School, St. Peters- 


Orange County 
Finck, Country 
burg, Fla. 


An International Seminar 


What is described as “the first seminar 
of its kind” was the gathering at Chi- 
chester, England, of an_ international 
group on “mental health and child devel- 
opment.” Although the seminar was held 
in 1952 the proceedings have only just 
been published.* Case material for the 
seminar was collected from France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Margaret Mead discussed “Different Cul- 
tural Patterns and Technological Change;” 
Kent Zimmerman, discussing ‘mental hy- 
giene implications of policies leading to 
social change in social practices,” said: 

“IT would emphasize that the mental hy- 
giene movement and the changes which are 
involved in it are related to other contem- 
porary changes and cultural advances. 
Psychiatry and for the social 
welfare of children both influence pro- 
foundly, and are in turn influenced by, 
mental hygiene programs.” 


Exceptional Children 


Reprints from the 3-volume Special 
Education for the Exceptional Child are 
now available for the topic “Education for 
the Parents of Exceptional Children,” and 
“Mental Health and Guidance for Excep- 
tional Children.””® 

In the booklet for parents Dorothy Davis 


4 Mental Health and Infant Development. Pro- 
ceedings of the International Serainar Held by the 
World Federation for Mental Health, Chichester, 
England, 1952. (Vol 
Vol. II, Case Histories) 
1956. 


1, Papers and Discussions, 


New York, Basic Books, 


Sebald emphasizes the importance of the 
parent's role in the child’s development 
and adjustment: ‘These programs of par- 


ent education have been developed in the 


belief that the successful life adjustment 
of the exceptional child depends in large 
measure upon the successful life adjust- 
ment of his parents and the parent's abil- 
ity to care for the child in ways proved 
In the sec- 
Warren T. 


Vaughan discusses mental health and the 


fitting for the child’s needs.” 
ond booklet of the series Dr 


handicapped, Ruth Strang describes the 
contribution of guidance to the field of 
special education, and Marie A. Corrigan 
discusses tests and measurement. 


Helping Emotional Growth 
In Child Guidance in the Classroom* 
Gertrude Driscoll begins her discussion 
with a vigorous statement on “Helping 
The pri- 


mary aim of modern education, she says, 


Children Grow Emotionally”: 


is to challenge every child to use his capac- 
ities, and in this effort to have a thorough 
understanding of the basic principles of 


personality development She underscores 


emotions: 


Emotional attitudes are developed 
through learning day in and day out what 
nersonal behavior is considered accepta- 
»le; what behavior brings desired approv al 
and self-satisfaction or withdrawal of 
these; what behavior creates an emotional 
tone of self-confidence or one of inade 
quacy. 

5 Boston, Porter Sargent, 1956. The complete 
volumes on Special Education for the Exceptional 
are available from the publisher (Porter Sargent) 
as follows: Vol. 1, Introduction and Problems, 480 
p., $5.50; Vol. Il, The Physically Handic apped and 
Special Health Problems, $5.50; and Vol. It, 
Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special Prob 
lems, $5.50 

® New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, 1955. 91 p 
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Dr. Driscoll’s booklet discusses in a 
practical way various types of classroom 
activitics—-value of creative work, rou- 
tines, skills; work with children in the 
aggressive children, timid 
children, procrastinating children, over- 
zealous children, rebellious children, lazy 
children, and seriously maladjusted chil- 
dren; and work with parents 


classroom 


the get- 
ting-acquainted conference, the planning 
conference, the personal problem confer- 
ence, working with a resistant parent, 
working with a confiding parent, working 
with an acquiescent parent; group work 
with parents; help from administrator and 
specialists. 


Individual Attention 


“Individual Attention—-Myth or Real- 
ity?’ as the title of a guide for faculty dis- 
cussion recently issued by the National 
Council of Independent Schools.’ A for- 
mer publication of the Council, “Some In- 
quiries Helpful in Appraising Mental 
Health in a School’ has been widely used, 
here and abroad. 

The new leaflet contains questions “‘de- 
signed to help members of a school faculty 
to determine the nature and extent of the 
individual attention given their students.” 
Sample questions What ap- 
proaches does a teacher make to build up 
a relationship with the student? How can 
each student in the classroom be made to 
feel that he is being encouraged and ac- 
cepted 


include: 


In a given classroom situation, 
to what extent should the teacher concen- 
trate on the needs of the individual stu- 
dent when this may mean taking time away 
from the rest of the group? 


’ National Council of Independent Schools, 79 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass 
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Japanese Children and Language 
Language problems as they affect Japa- 


nese children are discussed in the recent 
book by Herschell Webb.* Reformers are 
endeavoring to encourage some form of 
phonetic system, on the theory that (1) 
the long hours Japanese school children 
spend learning their own language could 
be better spent at content courses in the 
natural or social sciences or the humani- 
ties; (2) the mechanics of printing and 
typing would be greatly simplified; (3) a 
common system of writing with Western 
countries would facilitate Japanese study 
of Western languages and Western cul- 
tures. 

Considerable objection has been raised, 
however, to the language change. 

* * 

Twelve post-doctoral fellowships, val- 
ued at $5,000 each, will be awarded at 
the University of Illinois during the next 
five years to holders of the Ph.D. in edu- 
cation, psychology, or sociology who can 
qualify for special training in education 
of exceptional children. A grant of 
$75,000 for the support of these fellow- 
ships has been made by the Ford Founda- 
tion, New York. The programs the fel- 
lows will pursue will be directed toward 
developing highly trained personnel for 
teaching and administrative positions in 
education of mentally handicapped, crip- 
pled, deaf, or gifted children. Prof. 
Samuel A. Kirk, director of the Univer- 
sity’s Institute for Research on Excep- 
tional Children, will supervise the post- 
doctoral studies, which will include 
seminars, teaching, and participating in 
research projects of the Institute. 


8 An Introduction to Japan. New York, Colum- 


bia University Press, 1955. 130 p. 
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